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Oriel College. (London : Macmillan & Co., Limited ; New York : The 
Macmillan Co., 1897; 2 vols.; pp. xii -(-416, viii + 492; $3.) Dean 
Church was a voluminous writer. Besides his many other works, a col- 
lected edition of his miscellaneous writings fills nine volumes, of which 
these Occasional Papers fill Vols. VIII and IX. For nearly half a 
century the dean was a contributor to The Guardian, The Times, and 
The Saturday Review. Out of more than a thousand such pieces his 
daughter has selected fifty-four reviews and articles, which, in her 
judgment, are representative of her father's work and "deal with books 
and matters of permanent interest." Most of the works reviewed 
created a great stir in the religious world when they were published, 
and after the lapse of three, four, or five decades it is interesting to 
note the impression they made, when they first appeared, on the mind 
of this keen critic and stanch churchman. We call special attention 
to Carlyle's Cromwell, Stanley's Jewish Church, Ranke's History of the 
Popes, Lecky's History of Morals, Mozley's Lectures on Miracles, Ecce 
Homo, Renan's Vie dejisus, Renan's Les Apdtres, Brooke's Life of Fred- 
erick Robertson, Coleridge's Memoir of Keble, Newman's Apologia, and 
Newman's Eirenicon. — Eri B. Hulbert. 

Antworten der Natur auf die Fragen : Woher die Welt, Woher das 
Leben ? Thier und Mensch; Seele. Von Constantin Haserl. (Graz : 
J. Meyerhoff ; 1896; pp. 262.) As the title indicates, the author seeks 
to give an answer to some of the fundamental questions of existence : 
the origin of the physical universe, the beginning of life, and man's 
place in nature. He does not appeal to Scripture, but to geology, 
biology, anthropology, and psychology. He contends that the most 
reliable conclusions of these sciences point to a personal God as the 
creator of the world and the originator of life. His quotations are 
mostly from German and French writers, and are very numerous. The 
book is clear in style, and, on account of the almost entire absence of 
technical language, will be specially helpful to the average reader. 
The chapter on evidences of design in creation is full of new and 
striking examples. The treatment of Darwinism, however, is hardly 
fair, in that the author refers only to the extreme positions of Vogt, 
Buchner, and others of that school. His aim is to show that science 
does not disprove the accounts of Scripture as regards man's creation 
and destiny. — A. J. Ramaker. 

The Coming People. By Charles F. Dole (New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., 1897; pp. 209; $1.) The "coming people" are 
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those described in the Beatitudes of Jesus. The doctrine of Darwin- 
ism is applied to human progress, and it is shown that natural and social 
selection work toward the production of the type of man which Jesus 
portrays, and to which he promises the earth — the meek, the pure in 
heart, the peacemakers. Yet not without struggle, pain, and self-sacrifice, 
— the price which must be paid for all high values. These thoughts are 
presented in a popular style and with a pleasant touch, and in a beautiful 
spirit. The papers composing the volume are popularly edifying 
rather than new revelations for scholars, and they are suggestive rather 
than systematic. There is a wealth of aphorisms of deep meaning and 
optimistic tendency. A wholesome, cheerful volume, not without an 
honest chord of sympathy for those who suffer in the process of the 
world's redemption and progress, and stern in its appeal to the sense 
of social responsibility in men of power and leadership. — Social Facts 
and Forces. By Washington Gladden. (New York: G.P.Putnam's Sons, 
1897; pp. v-j- 235; $1.25.) "This book is an attempt to discover in 
what manner the well-being of the people is affected by the changes 
which are taking place in our industrial and social life. The intent of 
all these studies is primarily ethical ; what kind of men and women 
we are getting to be is what I wish to know " (Preface). The topics 
considered are the factory, the labor union, the corporation, the rail- 
way, the city, the church. The distinguished author is well known for 
his popular expositions of current topics. He is an interpreter of the 
thoughts of specialists to intelligent men, and speaks as a preacher to 
the conscience. The style is clear and interesting, and the ethical 
quality is always noble and Christian. — C. R. Henderson. 



